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Pocahontas - Powhsten Princess 


Introduction Of Pocahontas 


Pocahontas, born c. 1596 as Amonute and known as Matoaka, was a 
Native American woman of the Powhatan people. She is notable for her 
association with the early colonial settlement at Jamestown, Virginia. 
Pocahontas was the daughter of Powhatan, the paramount chief of 
several tribes in the Tsenacommacah (densely inhabited land), in the 
Tidewater region of Virginia, the low-lying plains noted for the effects 
of the changing tides on local rivers, sounds, and the ocean. 


Pocahontas was captured and held for ransom by English Colonists 
during hostilities in 1613. During her captivity, she was converted the 
white man’s faith, baptized, and took the name Rebecca. She married a 
Virginia tobacco planter named John Rolfe in April 1614 at the age of 
about 17 or 18, and they had a son, Thomas Rolfe in January 1615. 


In 1616, she and John Rolfe travelled to London where Pocahontas was 
presented to English society as an example of the "civilized savage" in 
hopes of stimulating investment in the Jamestown settlement. On this 
trip she may have met Squanto, a Patuxet Indian from New England. 
She became something of a celebrity, was elegantly féted, and attended 
a masque at Whitehall Palace. In 1617, the Rolfes set sail for Virginia; 
Pocahontas died at Gravesend of unknown causes, aged 20 or 21. She 
was buried in St George's Church, Gravesend, in England; her grave's 
exact location is unknown because the church was rebuilt after a fire 
destroyed it. 


Numerous places, landmarks, and products in the United States have 
been named after Pocahontas. Her story has been romanticized over the 
years, with some aspects which are probably fictional. Many of the 
stories told about her by John Smith have been contested by her 
documented descendants. She is a subject of art, literature, and film, 
and many famous people have claimed to be among her descendants 
through her son, including members of the First Families of Virginia, 
First Lady Edith Wilson, American Western actor Glenn Strange, and 
astronomer Percival Lowell. 














Pocahontas - Powhatan Princess 


Her Early Life 


Pocahontas's birth year is unknown, but some historians estimate it to 
have been around 1596. In “A True Relation of Virginia” (1608), John 
Smith described meeting Pocahontas in the spring of 1608 when she 
was "a child of ten years old." In a 1616 letter, he again described her as 
she was in 1608, but this time as "a child of twelve or thirteen years of 
age." 

Pocahontas was the daughter of Chief Powhatan, paramount chief of 
Tsenacommacah, an alliance of about 30 Algonquian-speaking groups 
and petty chiefdoms in Tidewater, Virginia. Her mother's name and 
origin are unknown, but she was probably of lowly status. Henry 
Spelman of Jamestown had lived among the Powhatan as an 
interpreter, and he noted that, when one of the paramount chief's many 
wives gave birth, she was returned to her place of origin and supported 
there by the paramount chief until she found another husband. 
However, little is known about Pocahontas's mother, and it has been 
theorized that she died in childbirth. The Mattaponi Reservation people 
are descendants of the Powhatans, and their oral tradition claims that 
Pocahontas's mother was the first wife of Powhatan, and that 
Pocahontas was named after her. 


(Note) The 
Mattaponi tribe | 
is one of only 
two Virginia 
Indian tribes in 
the 
Commonwealth 
of Virginia that 
owns 
reservation 
land, which it has held since he colonial era. The larger Mattaponi 
Indian Tribe lives in King William County on the reservation, which 
stretches along the borders of the Mattaponi River, near West Point, 
Virginia. 
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Pocahontas - Powhatan Princess 


Meaning Of Her Name 


According to Virginia colonist 
illiam Strachey, "Pocahontas" was 
ba childhood nickname meaning 

x "little wanton"; some interpret the 
ameaning as "playful one.” 

























er as a child visiting the fort at 
amestown and playing with the 
young boys; she would "get the boys 
forth with her into the marketplace 
and make them wheel, falling on 
4their hands, turning up their heels 
pa whom she would follow 


as, all the fort over.” 


sg(Note) William Strachey (4 April 

€A1572 — 21 June 1621) was an 

nglish writer whose works are 

among the primary sources for the 

“jearly history of the English 
colonisation of North America. 


William Strachey 


Historian William Stith claimed that "her real name, it seems, was 
originally Matoax, which the Indians carefully concealed from the 
English and changed it to Pocahontas, out of a superstitious fear, lest 
they, by the knowledge of her true name, should be enabled to do her 
some hurt." According to anthropologist Helen C. Rountree, 
Pocahontas revealed her secret name to the colonists "only after she 
had taken another religious—baptismal—name" of Rebecca. 
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(Note) Captain John Smith created the first detailed map of the 
Chesapeake Region. His map of Virginia, published in 1612, remained 
in active use for seven decades by Europeans looking to explore, build 
settlements, and trade in the region. 


The geographical accuracy is impressive given that Smith traveled 
about 2,500 miles in a series of short expeditions and had only 
rudimentary mapmaking tools to work with. A significant portion of 
the geographic and cultural information was communicated to Smith 
by the American Indians themselves. 


Smith's map records not only the geographic features of the 
Chesapeake, but also its cultural aspects, including more than 200 
Indian towns. His illustrations include Powhatan, a paramount Chief, 
father of Pocahontas. 
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Pocahontas - Powhsten Princess 


Her Title and Status 


Pocahontas is frequently viewed as a Powhatan Princess in popular 
culture. In 1841, William Watson Waldron of Trinity College, Dublin 
published “Pocahontas, American Princess: and Other Poems’, calling 
her "the beloved and only surviving daughter of the king." She was her 
father's "delight and darling", according to colonist Captain Ralph 
Hamor but she was not in line to inherit a position as a weroance 
(leader), sub-chief, or mamanatowick (paramount chief). Instead, 
Powhatan's brothers and sisters and his sisters' children all stood in line 
to succeed him. 


Captain Ralph Hamor (1589-1626) was one of the original colonists to 
settle in Virginia, and author of A True Discourse of the Present State 
of Virginia, which he wrote upon returning to London in 1615. In the 
fall of 1609, Hamor returned to London, returning to Virginia the 
following spring. 


On April 9, 1610, Hamor escorted Lord Delaware and about 100 new 
settlers, including "Frenchmen to plant vines, and Swiss to find mines" 
aboard De La Warr, Blessing of Plymouth and Hercules of Rye, back 
to Virginia. In 1611, Hamor and Thomas Savage visited the Native 
American village of Matchcot, to sit 
with Chief Powhatan, father of 
Pocahontas. 


In 1615, he returned to London to 
publish their stories in the "A True 
Discourse of the Present State of 
Virginia". In his tales, he talks 
about Pocahontas as the most 
beloved child of her father, his 
"delight and darling," 





Captain Ralph Hamor visiting Powhatan, 1619 
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Pocahontas - Powhatan Princess 


Life Among the Colonists 


Pocahontas is most famously linked to colonist Captain John Smith, 
who arrived in Virginia with 100 other settlers in April 1607 where they 
built a fort on a marshy peninsula on the James River. The colonists 
had numerous encounters over the next several months with the people 
of Tsenacommacah—some of them friendly, some hostile. A hunting 
party led by Powhatan’'s close relative Opechancanough then captured 
Smith in December 1607 while he was exploring on the Chickahominy 
River and brought him to Powhatan's capital at Werowocomoco. 


(Note) Opechancanough ("He 
whose Soul is White") was 
paramount chief of the 
Powhatan Confederacy in 
present-day Virginia from 1618 
until his death. 


He had been a leader in the 
confederacy formed by his older 
brother Powhatan, from whom 
he inherited the paramountcy. 
Opechancanough led the 
Powhatan in the Second and 
Third Anglo-Powhatan Wars, 
including the Jamestown 
massacre of 1622. 


In 1646, the aged 
Opechancanough was captured 
by the English and taken to 
Jamestown, where he was 
murdered by a soldier assigned 
to guard him. 
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Pocahontas - Powhsten Princess 


Capture Of Captain John Smith 


The Powhatan Confederacy was established in the late 16th and early 
17th centuries under the leadership of Chief Wahunsonacock (who was 
more commonly known as Chief Powhatan, named for the tribe he 
originally led, which was based near present-day Richmond, Virginia). 
Over a period of years, through negotiation and/or coercion, Chief 
Powhatan united more than 31 of the Virginia Indian tribal groups in 
the Tidewater region of what is now the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
essentially the southeastern portion of the modern state. 


At the time of the English settlement at Jamestown, which was 
established in May 1607, Opechancanough was a much-feared warrior 
and a charismatic leader of the Powhatans. As Chief Powhatan's 
younger brother (or possibly half-brother), he headed a tribe situated 
along the Pamunkey River near the present-day town of West Point. 


Known to be strongly opposed to the European settlers, he captured 
Captain John Smith along the Chickahominy River and brought him 
before Chief Powhatan at Werowocomoco, one of the two capital 
villages of the Powhatans. Located along the northern shore of the 
present-day York River, Werowocomoco was the site where the famous 
incident with Powhatan's young daughter Matoaka (known as 
Pocahontas to historians) intervening on Smith's behalf during a 
ceremony is thought to have occurred, based upon Smith's account. 


Native Americans led by Opechancanough captured Smith in December 
1607 while he was seeking food along the Chickahominy River, and they 
took him to meet Chief Powhatan (Opechancanough's older brother) at 
Werowocomoco, the main village of the Powhatan Confederacy. The 
village was on the north shore of the York River about 15 miles north of 
Jamestown and 25 miles downstream from where the river forms from 
the Pamunkey River and the Mattaponi River at West Point, Virginia. 


Smith was removed to the hunters' camp, where Opechancanough and 
his men feasted him and otherwise treated him like an honored guest. 
Protocol demanded that Opechancanough inform Chief Powhatan of 
Smith's capture, but the paramount chief also was on a hunt and 
therefore unreachable. 
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Absent interpreters or any other means of effectively interviewing the 
Englishman, Opechancanough summoned his seven highest-ranking 
kwiocosuk, or shamans, and convened an elaborate, three-day divining 
ritual to determine whether Smith's intentions were friendly. Finding it 
a good time to leave camp, Opechancanough took Smith and went in 
search of his brother at one point visiting the Rappahannock tribe who 
had been attacked by a European ship captain a few years earlier. 


According to Smith, his head was placed on two stones and a warrior 
prepared to smash his head and kill him. But before the warrior could 
strike, Pocahontas rushed to Smith’s side and placed her head on his, 
preventing the attack. Chief Powhatan then bartered with Smith, 
referred to him as his son and sent him on his way. 














| ye? 
—- 














POCAHONTAS SXYING VE Loe OF CART JOLY Sma. 





Smith’s account of Pocahontas’ lifesaving efforts is hotly debated, partly 
because he wrote different versions of this initial meeting with Chief 
Powhatan. Many historians believe Smith was never in peril and the 
placement of his head on the stones was ceremonial. 
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Even so, if Smith’s explanation of the incident is true, he had no way of 
knowing about Powhatan ceremonial customs and from his terrified 
point of view, Pocahontas was undoubtedly his benevolent rescuer. 


Pocahontas became known by the colonists as an important Powhatan 
emissary. She occasionally brought the hungry settlers food and helped 
successfully negotiate the release of Powhatan prisoners in 1608. But 
relations between the colonists and the Indians remained strained. 


By 1609, drought, starvation and disease had ravaged the colonists and 
they became increasingly dependent on the Powhatan to survive. 
Desperate and dying, they threatened to burn Powhatan towns for food, 
so Chief Powhatan suggested a barter with Captain Smith. 


When negotiations collapsed, the chief supposedly planned an ambush 
and Smith’s execution. But Pocahontas warned Smith of her father’s 
plans and saved his life again. Soon after, Smith was injured and 
returned to England; however, Pocahontas and her father were told he 
died. 


(Note) In late 1609, an injury from a gunpowder explosion forced 
Smith to return to England for medical care, and the colonists told the 
Powhatans that he was dead. Pocahontas believed that account and 
stopped visiting Jamestown, but she learned that he was living in 
England when she traveled there with her husband John Rolfe. 


In 1616, Smith wrote a letter to Queen Anne of Denmark in anticipation 
of Pocahontas's visit to England. In this new account, his capture 
included the threat of his own death: "at the minute of my execution, 
she hazarded the beating out of her own brains to save mine; and not 
only that but so prevailed with her father, that I was safely conducted to 
Jamestown.” He expanded on this in his 1624 Generall Historie, 
published long after the death of Pocahontas. He explained that he was 
captured and taken to the paramount chief where "two great stones 
were brought before Powhatan: then as many as could layd hands on 
him [Smith], dragged him to them, and thereon laid his head, and being 
ready with their clubs, to beate out his braines, Pocahontas the Kings 
dearest daughter, when no intreaty could prevaile, got his head in her 
armes, and laid her owne upon his to save him from death." 
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Pocahontas - Powhsten Princess 


The Capture Of Pocahontas 


Pocahontas's capture occurred in the context of the First Anglo- 
Powhatan War, a conflict between the Jamestown settlers and the 
Indians which began late in the summer of 1609. In the first years of 
war, the colonists took control of the James River, both at its mouth 
and at the falls. 


_ 





(Note) The "Falls of the James" refers to the 7-mile stretch of the river 
where it drops more than 100 feet in altitude as it runs through 
Richmond, between Bosher's Dam and the tidal waters around the 
14th Street Bridge downtown. 


Captain Samuel Argall, in the meantime, pursued contacts with Indian 
tribes in the northern portion of Powhatan's paramount chiefdom. The 
Patawomecks lived on the Potomac River and were not always loyal to 
Powhatan, and living with them was a young English interpreter named 
Henry Spelman. In March 1613, Argall learned that Pocahontas was 
visiting the Patawomeck village of Passapatanzy and living under the 
protection of the Weroance Iopassus (also known as Japazaws). 




















(Note) Sir Samuel Argall (1572 or 1580 — 24 January 1626) was an 
English adventurer and naval officer. As a sea captain, in 1609, Argall 
was the first to determine a shorter northern route from England 
across the Atlantic Ocean to the new English colony of Virginia, based 
at Jamestown, and made numerous voyages to the New World. He 
captained one of Lord De La Warr's ships in the successful rescue 
mission to Virginia in 1610 which saved the colony from starvation. 


He is best known for his diplomacy by force with the Chief of the 
Powhatan Confederacy. He abducted the Chief's daughter, 
Pocahontas, on 13 April 1613, and held her as a captive at Henricus as 
security against the return of English captives and property held by 
Powhatan. Pocahontas had long been a friend of the English and was 
treated with great respect according to her rank, as the English 
considered her an Algonquian princess. 


Henry Spelman (1595-1623) was an English adventurer, soldier, and 
author. Spelman left England for the colonies in 1609 writing that he 
was not in good favor with his friends and desired to see other 
countries. Despite being a son of the high sheriff of his county, 
Spelman, owing to the traditional English practice of primogeniture, 
was left to indenture himself as a laborer to pay his passage to the New 
World. 
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Only two weeks after his arrival at the Jamestown Settlement, Spelman 
went with Captain John Smith on an expedition up the James River to 
the Indian town called Powhatan. With Jamestown already nearly out 
of food provisions Smith knew that Jamestown would be unable to 
support the arrival of several hundred new colonists through the 
coming winter, and he traded young Henry Spelman's bonded servitude 
in exchange for the village, which was ruled by weroance Parahunt, son 
of Wahunsunacock (also known as Chief Powhatan.) 


The agreement was also for the boy to apprentice the native Powhatan 
language, and thus become an interpreter and serve as a messenger 
between the two cultures. Young Henry Spelman was not the first boy 
to be traded to the Powhatans; Thomas Savage had previously been 
given to Powhatan by Captain Christopher Newport in 1608, and 
Spelman named in his writings of "Dutchman Samuel" (actually 
"Samuel Collier" who was John Smith's page) as another European 
child that lived with the Natives. 





Pocahontas and the English Boys 
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With Spelman's help translating, Argall pressured Iopassus to assist in 
Pocahontas's capture by promising an alliance with the colonists 
against the Powhatans. They tricked Pocahontas into boarding Argall's 
ship and held her for ransom, demanding the release of colonial 
prisoners held by her father and the return of various stolen weapons 
and tools. Powhatan returned the prisoners but failed to satisfy the 
colonists with the number of weapons and tools that he returned. A 
long standoff ensued, during which the colonists kept Pocahontas 
captive. 


During the year-long wait, she was held at Henricus in Chesterfield 
County, Virginia. Little is known about her life there, although colonist 
Ralph Hamor wrote that she received "extraordinary courteous usage”. 
Linwood "Little Bear" Custalow refers to an oral tradition which claims 
that Pocahontas was raped; Helen Rountree counters that "other 
historians have disputed that such oral tradition survived and instead 
argue that any mistreatment of Pocahontas would have gone against the 
interests of the English in their negotiations with Powhatan. 


A truce had been called, the Indians still far outnumbered the English, 
and the colonists feared retaliation.” At this time, Henricus minister 
Alexander Whitaker taught Pocahontas about Christianity and helped 
her improve her English. Upon her baptism, she took the Christian 
name "Rebecca". 


In March 1614, the stand-off escalated to a violent confrontation 
between hundreds of colonists and Powhatan men on the Pamunkey 
River, and the colonists encountered a group of senior Indian leaders at 
Powhatan's capital of Matchcot. The colonists allowed Pocahontas to 
talk to her tribe when Powhatan arrived, and she reportedly rebuked 
him for valuing her "less than old swords, pieces, or axes". She said that 
she preferred to live with the colonists "who loved her". 


Additional note on Henry Spelman: 


At age 13 Henry Spelman, “being in displeasure of my friends, and 
desirous to see other countries,” indentured himself to sail to the new 
Virginia colony at Jamestown as a boy-laborer. 


Despite a massive storm and shipwreck in Bermuda, Henry’s ship 
arrived in October 1609. Soon after arriving, he was sold to Powhatan’s 
son, Parahunt by Captain John Smith for a piece of land. Living with 
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the Powhatan Indians, Spelman learned their language and their ways. 
He also witnessed many hostile encounters between the English and 
Powhatan Indians. 


A young Henry kept a diary of his adventures in the new Virginia 
colony. After a time with the Powhatan Indians, Henry asked Parahunt 
if he could return to the English settlement. “I desired to see our 
English, and therefore made signs unto him to give me leave to go... 
which he agreed unto...” wrote Henry. 


When he returned to the English, however, food among the settlers was 
scarce. Therefore, the president of the colony ordered another boy- 
laborer named Thomas Savage, who had been “given as a son” to Chief 
Powhatan to return to his “father.” Henry decided to go with him. “I 
was to go back, which I the more willingly did by reason that victuals 
(food) were scarce with us...” 


As hostilities grew between the English colonists and the Powhatan 
Indians, Henry witnessed some horrific events. One such incident 
occurred when Captain Ratcliff paid a visit the Powhatan to trade 
English goods (usually copper, beads, and other items) for corn. When 
Ratcliff and his men noticed how the Powhatans raised the bottom of 
their measuring baskets to hold less corn, they accused the Powhatans 
of deception and forcibly took the more corn from the Powhatans. 


In the meantime, the Powhatans lay in wait for the English who were 
returning to their ship. An ambush ensued and Ratcliffs men were 
killed. According to Henry’s diary, Ratcliff was then taken to a tree, tied 
up naked, had a fire set at his feet while women flayed his skin from his 
bones with razor-sharp mussel shells. 


After this event, Henry, his friend Thomas Savage, and another boy 
named Samuel who also lived with the Powhatans began “to fear the 
worst.” Henry wrote, “And now having been with Parahunt about 24 or 
25 weeks...the King of Patawomeke came to visit the great Powhatan; 
where being awhile with him, he showed such kindness to Savage, 
Samuel, and myself as we determined to go away with him.” 


As the Patawomeke Indians departed, the three followed. The 
Powhatans, therefore went after the boys whereby “one of them, finding 
opportunity...struck Samuel with an ax and killed him; which I seeing 
ran away...” Henry eventually made his escape to the Patawomeke 
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community. The Patawomeke were the second group of Indians he lived 
with and Henry spent the next three years living with them. 


Henry Spelman was returned to the colonists at Jamestown by Captain 
Samuel Argall who visited the Patawomeke on a trading trip. Henry 
eventually returned to England only to go back to Jamestown some 
years later as an adult. 


In the spring of 1623, Henry volunteered to take a group of 19 men 
north away from the fighting near Jamestown, to barter for food. On 
March 23, 1623 Henry’s party was attacked by 60 canoes full of Indians. 
At age 28, after providing much good service as an interpreter, Henry 
died as he had lived — among the Indians. 


Se ee 


~~ Pecahontas held captive by Sameer Argaly _ 


— 





Pocahontas Held Captive By Capt. Samuel Argall 
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Pocahontas - Powhsten Princess 


Her Marriage 
Possible first marriage to Kocoum: 


Native voices, recording tribal oral tradition, remind us that 
Pocahontas’s first marriage was to an Indian warrior named Kocoum 
and that this first marriage produced her first son, whose ancestors 
survive today. Pocahontas, at the age of 15 or 16, was considered a 
young adult by Native customs of that time and was already a wife and 
mother when she was kidnapped, converted to Christianity and married 
John Rolfe. 


A history by William Strachey (1575-1621), who was secretary of the 
colony during a brief stay. In his History of Travaile into Virginia 
Britannia, written after his return to England, he listed among the 
favorites of Powhatan, “younge Pocohunta, a daughter of his, using 
sometyme to our fort in tymes past, nowe married to a private Captaine, 
called Kocoum, some two years since.” Although Strachey probably did 
not meet Pocahontas in Virginia, his informants were two Powhatan 
Indians authorized by the Chief to deal with the English, a man named 
Kemps who spent a lot of time among the colonists and Machumps who 
traveled to England. 


Prior to her celebrated marriage with Rolfe, Pocahontas and her 
husband Kocoum, the younger brother of Chief Japazaw of the 
Potowomac (Potomac) tribe, initially lived in the Werowocomoco 
Village. They later moved to Kocoum’s home village, the Potowomac, 
along the Potomac river. Pocahontas gave birth to her first son there. 


Captain Samuel Argall, an adventurer recently arrived at the 
Jamestown colony, heard that Pocahontas was in this area and sailed 
there determined to kidnap her as a royal hostage for the colony to hold 
in negotiations with Powhatan. He coerced Japazaw and his wife into 
tricking Pocahontas to come aboard his ship. According to oral history 
described by Custalow, Kocoum was murdered before the ship with 
Pocahontas on it set sail for Jamestown. But even if he had survived 
colonial attack, his marriage to Pocahontas was considered “pagan” and 
not bound by Christian bigamy laws. 
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Her Marriage to John Rolfe 





During her stay in Henricus, Pocahontas met John Rolfe. Rolfe's 
English-born wife Sarah Hacker and child Bermuda had died on the 
way to Virginia after the wreck of the ship “Sea Venture” on the 
Summer Isles, also known as Bermuda. Rolfe established the Virginia 
plantation Varina Farms where he cultivated a new strain of tobacco. 


He was a pious man and agonized over the potential moral 
repercussions of marrying a heathen, though in fact Pocahontas had 
accepted the Christian faith and taken the baptismal name Rebecca. In 
a long letter to the governor requesting permission to wed her, he 
expressed his love for Pocahontas and his belief that he would be saving 
her soul. 


He wrote that he was motivated not by the unbridled desire of carnal 
affection, but for the good of this plantation, for the honor of our 
country, for the Glory of God, for my own salvation... namely 
Pocahontas, to whom my hearty and best thoughts are, and have been a 
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long time so entangled, and enthralled in so intricate a labyrinth that I 
was even a-wearied to unwind myself thereout. 


The couple were married on April 5, 1614, by chaplain Richard Buck, 
probably at Jamestown. For two years, they lived at Varina Farms 
across the James River from Henricus. Their son Thomas was born in 
January 1615. 





Baptism Of Pocahontas 


The figures of Pocahontas and the officiating minister are given 
prominence by their placement, their bright white clothing, and the 
light that shines upon them. Pocahontas kneels on the top level of a 
stepped dais, her head bowed and her hands clasped before her. 
Reverend Alexander Whiteaker raises his eyes and his left hand, while 
his right hand rests on the baptismal font. John Rolfe, Pocahontas’s 
future husband, stands behind her. 


Other colonists and members of Pocahontas’s family look on, displaying 
a range of emotions. At the left of the painting, Sir Thomas Dale, deputy 
governor of the colony, has risen from his chair near the font to observe 
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the event. Pocahontas’s regally dressed brother, Nantequaus, turns 
away from the ceremony as her uncle Opachisco leans in from the right. 
The seated, brooding figure of another uncle, Opechankanough, turns 
completely away from the ceremony while Pocahontas’s sister, with an 
infant, watches from the floor. 


Their marriage created a climate of peace between the Jamestown 
colonists and Powhatan's tribes; it endured for eight years as the "Peace 
of Pocahontas". In 1615, Ralph Hamor wrote, "Since the wedding we 
have had friendly commerce and trade not only with Powhatan but also 
with his subjects round about us." The marriage was controversial in 
the British court at the time because "a commoner" had "the audacity" 
to marry a "princess". 




















John Rolfe and Pocahontas 
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Pocahontas - Powhsten Princess 


Her Voyage To England 


One goal of the Virginia Company of London was to convert Native 
Americans to Christianity, and the company saw an opportunity to 
promote further investment with the conversion of Pocahontas and her 
marriage to Rolfe, all of which also helped end the First Anglo- 
Powhatan War. 


The company decided to bring Pocahontas to England as a symbol of 
the tamed New World "savage" and the success of the Virginia colony, 
and the Rolfes arrived at the port of Plymouth on June 12, 1616. They 
journeyed to London by coach, accompanied by 11 other Powhatans 
including a holy man named Tomocomo. 





Tomocomo, Powhatan Holy Man 
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John Smith was living in London at the time while Pocahontas was in 
Plymouth, and she learned that he was still alive. Smith did not meet 
Pocahontas, but he wrote to Queen Anne of Denmark, the wife of King 
James, urging that Pocahontas be treated with respect as a royal visitor. 
He suggested that, if she were treated badly, her "present love to us and 
Christianity might turn to... scorn and fury", and England might lose 
the chance to "rightly have a Kingdom by her means". 
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Pocahontas was entertained at various social gatherings. On January 5, 
1617, she and Tomocomo were brought before the king at the old 
Banqueting House in the Palace of Whitehall at a performance of Ben 
Jonson's masque The Vision of Delight. According to Smith, King 
James was so unprepossessing that neither Pocahontas nor Tomocomo 
realized whom they had met until it was explained to them afterward. 


























Pocahontas was not a princess in 
Powhatan culture, but the Virginia 
Company presented her as one to the 
English public because she was the 
daughter of an important chief. The 
inscription on a 1616 engraving of 
Pocahontas reads "MATOAKA ALS 
REBECCA FILIA POTENTISS : 
PRINC : POWHATANI 

IMP: VIRGINIA", meaning 
"Matoaka, alias Rebecca, daughter of 
he most powerful prince of the 
Powhatan Empire of Virginia". 


Many English at this time recognized 
Powhatan as the ruler of an empire, 
and presumably accorded to his 
daughter what they considered 
appropriate status. Smith's letter to 
Queen Anne refers to "Powhatan 
heir chief King". Cleric and travel 
iter Samuel Purchas recalled 
meeting Pocahontas in London, 
noting that she impressed those whom she met because she "carried her 
selfe as the daughter of a king". When he met her again in London, 
Smith referred to her deferentially as a "King's daughter". 


Pocahontas was apparently treated well in London. At the masque, her 
seats were described as "well placed" and, according to Purchas, 
London's Bishop John King "entertained her with festival state and 
pomp beyond what I have seen in his greate hospitalitie afforded to 
other ladies". 
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Not all the English were so impressed, however. Helen C. Rountree 
claims that there is no contemporaneous evidence to suggest that 
Pocahontas was regarded in England "as anything like royalty", despite 
the writings of John Smith. Rather, she was considered to be something 
of a curiosity, according to Rountree, who suggests that she was merely 
"the Virginian woman" to most Englishmen. 


(Note) A native of Virginia, Dr. Helen Rountree is widely 
acknowledged as the leading researcher and writer on Virginia 
Indians and one of the leading researchers on East Coast tribes. 


Pocahontas and Rolfe lived in the suburb of Brentford, Middlesex for 
some time, as well as at Rolfe's family home at Heacham, Norfolk. In 
early 1617, Smith met the couple at a social gathering and wrote that, 
when Pocahontas saw him, "without any words, she turned about, 
obscured her face, as not seeming well contented", and was left alone 
for two or three hours. 












Later, they spoke more; OH, ; 
Smith's record of what she said* "4 
to him is fragmentary and 
enigmatic. She reminded him 
of the "courtesies she had 
done", saying, "you did 
promise Powhatan what was 
yours would be his, and he the ee 
like to you". She then A. 
discomfited him by calling him,» 
"father", explaining that Smith 2. 
had called Powhatan "father" 
when he was a stranger in 
Virginia, "and by the same 
reason so must I do you". = 
Smith did not accept this form S>™ 
of address because, he wrote, & 
Pocahontas outranked him as) 


"a King's daughter". Ze ’ E 
Pocahontas then said, "witha 2" ge ' 


well-set countenance": Were (4 
you not afraid to come into my 
father's country and caused fear in him and all his people (but me) and 
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fear you here I should call you "father"? I tell you then I will, and you 
shall call me child, and so I will be for ever and ever your countryman. 


Finally, Pocahontas told Smith that she and her tribe had thought him 
dead, but her father had told Tomocomo to seek him "because your 
countrymen will lie much". 





Heacham Hall 


Rolfe's family home at Heacham, Norfolk 
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Pocahontas - Powhsten Princess 


Death Of Pocahontas 


In March 1617, Rolfe and Pocahontas boarded a ship to return to 
Virginia, but they sailed only as far as Gravesend on the river Thames 
when Pocahontas became gravely ill. She was taken ashore, where she 
died from unknown causes, aged approximately 21 and "much 
lamented". According to Rolfe, she declared that "all must die"; for her, 
it was enough that her child lived. Speculated causes of her death 
include pneumonia, smallpox, tuberculosis, hemorrhagic dysentery 
("the Bloody flux") and poisoning. 


(Note) Gravesend is a town in northwest Kent, England, situated 21 
miles (35 km) east-southeast of Charing Cross (central London) on the 
south bank of the River Thames and opposite Tilbury in Essex. It was 
an important entry/exit point for ships worldwide. 


On 21 March 1617, John Rolfe and his Native American wife Rebecca 
(Pocahontas), with their two-year-old son, Thomas, boarded a ship in 
London bound for the Commonwealth of Virginia; the ship had only 
sailed as far as Gravesend before Rebecca fell ill, and she died shortly 
after she was taken ashore. 


It is not known what caused her death. Her funeral and interment 
took place on 21 March 1617 at the parish church of St George, 
Gravesend. The site of her grave was underneath the church's chancel, 
though since the previous church was destroyed by fire in 1727 her 
exact resting place is unknown. 


Thomas Rolfe survived, but was placed under the supervision of Sir 
Lewis Stukley at Plymouth, before being sent to his uncle, Henry Rolfe 
whilst John Rolfe and his late wife's assistant Tomocomo reached 
America under the captaincy of Sir Samuel Argall's ship. Pocahontas 
(real name: Matoaka) is an important figure in both American and 
British history. 

















Pocahontas Statue, St. 
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George’s Church, Gravesend 
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Pocahontas - Powhatan Princess 


Legacy Of Pocahontas 


In 1907, Pocahontas was the first Native American to be honored on a 
US stamp. She was a member of the inaugural class of Virginia Women 
in History in 2000. In July 2015, the Pamunkey Indian tribe became 
the first federally recognized tribe in the state of Virginia; they are 
descendants of the Powhatan chiefdom of which Pocahontas was a 
member. 
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In 1995, Disney released an animated adaptation of Pocahontas. After 
box office success, Disney partnered with Burger King to provide 
Pocahontas themed collectibles with children meals. Advertisements 
featured the phrase, "every kid wants to be like John Smith." 
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